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BOOK REVIEWS 


Mundhenk admits that adjectives are “in- 
credibly difficult to define precisely” in syn- 
tactic terms (p. 10). Similarly, the directionals 
form a class more by virtue of their meaning 
than by their syntactic properties. (This does 
not at all detract from the excellence of the 
discussion (pp. 26-35) of the speaker’s “cen- 
ter of attention” in connection with these 
directionals.) The same is obviously true of 
the “ability” auxiliaries (see chart, p. 87). 

Mundhenk is extremely sensitive to the 
unstructured aspects of language (pp. 37, 102, 
135, etc.): the continua, rough edges, border- 
line cases, performance quirks which are the 
bane of formalists and which make natural 
language different from algebra. Yet he 
chooses for his theoretical framework the 
stratificational model, which in its own way is 
just as formalistic as generative grammar, with 
the added disadvantage of fantastically com- 
plicated and unperspicuous diagrams (pp. 22, 
62-70, 81, etc.). In a couple of instances, 
Mundhenk is guilty of terminological impre- 
cisions: e.g., what he refers to as a sort of 
Myang ‘tense-system’ is clearly much more 
like an aspect-system (p. 109), with such cate- 
gories as hypothetical, progressive, completive, 
and negative. 

But there is no doubting the high quality 
of this monograph. It is a rich source of data 
both for those who wish to acquire a practical 
knowledge of Myang [the Index Verborum 
(p. iv-v) is helpful], and for the linguist 
interested in the comparative grammar of the 
languages of East Asia. It is to be hoped 
that Mundhenk will go on to compare the 
Myang auxiliaries with those of Central Thai. 
[Among other fascinating questions, one won- 
ders if thtuk (p. 84-5) can also be used in 
Myang to signal the “passive of unpleasant- 
ness?” | 


James A. MarisorF 
Columbia University 


Dvaravati: The Earliest Kingdom of Siam 
(6th to 11th Century A.D.). By H. G. 
QuaritcH Waves. London: Bernard 
Quaritch Ltd., 1969. xiv, 149 pp. Illustra- 
tions, Bibliography, Index. 84s. 


Because of the absence of sustained Chinese 
reference and the existence of only a few 
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inscriptions containing dynastic history, our 
knowledge of Dvaravati is based in large part 
on archaeological and art historical evidence. 
Fortunately, the Dvaravati princes, or their 
subjects, were pious patrons of Buddhist 
monuments and sculptures. The discovery and 
excavation of these monuments, together with 
the more material remains of this civilization 
which flourished in much of Thailand during 
the latter sixth century until Khmer hegemony 
was imposed on the eleventh century A.D., 
has accelerated dramatically during the past 
decade. Dr. Wales’ book is an extremely use- 
ful summary of the present state of knowl- 
edge and it fully takes into account the new 
discoveries, many of them made by Dr. Wales 
himself. Wales gives us full and scrupulously 
detailed descriptions of town plans, sculpture, 
architectural monuments and decoration. The 
text is admirably illustrated with 76 plates 
carefully chosen to amplify the detailed dis- 
cussion. 

While it is possible to be enthusiastic about 
the factual treatment of the archaeological 
material that makes the bulk of this book, the 
general reader should be alerted to the fact 
that long ago Dr. Wales was committed to a 
conceptual model of culture change that 
charges his interpretation of the evidence. In 
a series of previous books he has explored the 
response of Southeast Asian kingdoms to the 
impact of Indian influence. It is not possible 
to state fairly his theory in this brief compass 
but, in its application, he finds a pattern of 
extreme acculturation in what he terms the 
“western zone,” that is, Ceylon, Burma, Cen- 
tral Siam, the Malay Peninsula, and Sumatra. 
There, in his view, both court religion and 
art, the two variables on which his attention 
focuses, are a purely imitative reflection of 
imported forms and ideas from India. Con- 
versely, the countries of an “eastern zone” in 
which he places Cambodia, Champa and Java 
were able to adopt and modify the borrowed 
cultural patterns charging them with a vital 
and distinctive stamp. In each case the vitality 
of “local genius” is the active agent in deter- 
mining the character of response to the influ- 
ence of Indian cultural contact. 

Since Dvaravati is, in his view, a zone of 
extreme acculturation and artistic sterility, any 
evidence of creativity or positive evolution, 
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any deviation from the replication or mere 
recombination of Indian styles, is bound to 
cause some difficulty for the symmetry of his 
conceptual model. These considerations may 
lead him, for example, to be unduly reserved 
in his reaction to Jean Boisselier’s argument 
in Nouvelles Connaissances Archéologiques de 
la ville d’ U Tong (Bangkok, 1968), that 
there is abundant evidence that the decorative 
arts of Dvaravati underwent a virtual renais- 
sance in the gth century under the impact of 
influences from the Sumatran-based maritime 
empire of Srivijaya. 

Following a first chapter on the proto-his- 
toric background, Dr. Wales discusses Dvara- 
vati sites in four chapters, one for each of four 
geographical zones. The concluding chapter 
offers some general observations on trends 
now emergent especially as they are apparent 
in town planning, sculpture, and architecture. 
It is possible here to signal only several of 
the important new developments discussed 
fully by Wales. 

Until the excavations now underway at 
U Tiong, the first six centuries of the Chris- 
tian era had been almost blank in the archae- 
ological record of Thailand. It had seemed 
anomalous that this rich area had known such 
laggard development when other and _ less 
favored areas of Southeast Asia were develop- 
ing explosively into complex city-states and 
kingdoms. Now the evidence is abundant that 
a vital civilization developed in Thailand 
around the margins of the Gulf of Siam and 
it is on this base that the culture of Dvaravati 
took its form. Dr. Wales reports fully on this 
new material from U Tong, especially the 
small objects of personal adornment in tin 
that bear marked similarities in design and 
process of manufacture to objects found at 
the Funanese port city of Oc-Eo that flourished 
in the Mekong Delta. 

This generally “Funanese” look to objects 
at U T‘ong suggests dates ranging roughly 
from the 1st through the 6th centuries and 
is consistent with the evidence of Buddhist 
sculpture in terracotta and stucco in Améara- 
vati style revealing impacts from Buddhist 
centers in India and Ceylon during the 3rd 
or 4th century. Subsequently, influences from 
Gupta India are reflected in a gandharva 
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figure and two architectural decorations in the 
form of kudu niches. 

What is striking is the tremendous expan- 
sion of the territory now revealed to be inte- 
grated into the cultural ambience of Dvaravati. 
From Nak‘on Pathom, the ancient city at the 
head of the Gulf of Siam, the horizon of the 
Dvaravati cultural world stretched to Miiang 
Fa Daed on the Korat plateau in the north- 
east, on the west to the Meklong River and 
Ku Bua a city serving the route through the 
Three Pagodas Pass, on the east to the valley 
of the Prac‘in River and north to Lopburi and 
beyond to Lampun and the related Mon 
kingdom of Haripufijaya. Over this enormous 
territory one finds evidence of common 
stylistic conventions in sculpture, stiipa bases, 
architectural decoration, pottery and town 
planning. What this implies in terms of cen- 
tralized political and administrative control 
must remain conjectural at this point and Dr. 
Wales’ assertion of Dvaravati “political pres- 
ence” on the K‘orat Plateau (p. 103) should 
be viewed with caution. It is also worth noting 
that peninsular Thailand receives no consid- 
eration in this work, possibly because no sites 
have been excavated, but Dvd4ravati style 
Buddha images are found in that region as far 
south as Nagara Sri Dharmaraja. 

In these extensive territories, subject to com- 
plex influences, it is now clear, both from 
epigraphy and sculpture, that while Theravada 
Buddhism was the predominant religion of 
Dvaravati, the Hindu cults had adherents as 
well. The whole question of the extent of 
Srivijayan influence on the art of Dvaravati 
will doubtless raise questions about the role 
of Mahayana Buddhism as well. 

The publication of Dvéravati is symp- 
tomatic of the growth of knowledge about the 
early history of Southeast Asia. When 
W. A. R. Wood published 4A History of Siam 
in 1926, he did not refer to its existence. 


STANLEY J. O’CoNnNoR 
Cornell University 


1688 Revolution in Siam: The Memoir of 
Father de Beze, S.J. Translated into Eng- 
lish by E. W. Hurcuinson. Hong Kong: 
Hong Kong University Press, 1968. xxiii, 
179 pp. Illustrations, Appendixes, Index. 
$7.25. 
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